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How Do YOU Choose A Textbook? 








No question about it—this picture does not illustrate your method of 
choosing a text! You are aware of the many important elements that 
should be present in the text you pick to help you teach your stu- 
dents. You have a right to expect an attractive format, durable bind- 
ing, appealing page design, and strong legible type. You are entitled 
to the most convenient and efficient organization of text material, 
as well as accurate information in which you can have confidence. 
These features, along with the most modern and effective teaching 
aids available, are the elements which have built the Macmillan 
reputation for over a half-century of textbook publishing. Macmillan 
texts are planned with you in mind; they are designed to help you 
teach. 
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REALMS OF GOLD 
Dorothy P. Wells* 


Literature is a magical realm which invites all, both old and 
young, to enjoy its riches. Children can be so guided in their 
early years that they will form reading habits which will con- 
tinue throughout a lifetime. Into each life will come a new depth, 
that singular richness which owes its very inception to the 
printed page. Sympathtically stimulated, teachers and parents 
can inspire these boys and girls to want to read so that they will 
desire to explore these horizons for themselves. In this way 
experiences of the past as well as those of the present can be 
relived and appreciated. Children can better understand them- 
selves and their problems through a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the lives of others. The human race takes on a broader 
significance. Contact with the printed page presents a challenge 
and appeal which develop within the reader a capacity and desire 
for sharing. 

As one browses among books, new interests are awakened 
within the eager mind, emotional releases are felt, and an in- 
cessant curiosity is awakened. Despite the conflicting interests 
of a fast-moving world, there remains time to enjoy the balm of 
reflection. 


Into each life there can come an alertness to current 
happenings, an eager desire to become a part of the world 
around one. As the child continues to read, there develops a 
deeper ability to pass judgment in both the selection of read- 
ing material and the authenticity of statements. Opinions of 
writers are challenged. Nor will a child who is sufficiently in- 
spired by a wealth of literary experiences be satisfied until 
he has broadened his horizons by continuous contact with the 
printed page. 

The background and capacities of individual children deter- 
mine the type of book to which these children should be exposed. 
The rate of progress will vary according to the needs of each 
child, some needing much simpler reading material than that 
with which they are struggling. The teacher learns to recognize 
these needs and acts wisely. She knows that reading must never 
be permitted to become a chore, that with understanding and 
guidance she can expose all children to sources of reading which 
will enable their lives to become richer. 


In forthcoming issues of the Record there will appear four 
articles, the first two of which will be designed to aid both 
teachers and parents in acquainting themselves with available 





*Critic Teacher of Grade 8 Campus School, State University Teachers College, Oswego, and 
Chairman of the Council’s Language Arts Science Committee. This is the first of a series 
of articles intended primarily for elementary school teachers. 
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source material whereby they may be able to locate the type of 
book which will meet the needs of each child. The third article 
will deal with ways of stimulating the child to want to read, and 
the last will pertain to effective ways in which parents and 
teachers have cooperated in successfully meeting this challenge. 
Only through close cooperation between school and home can 
there be the successful establishment of reading programs 
throughout the schools. The Language Arts Service Committee 
through its study has endeavored to perform a genuine service 
to both teachers and parents who will make use of the material 
presented in these articles. 

A wealth of material exists on ways of teaching children 
how to read, but the forthcoming articles will offer ways in 
which teachers and parents may stimulate children to want to 
read after they do know how. To teach children to want to explore 
the wide world around them can be simplified for both teachers 
and parents when they have sufficient source material to provide 
the information which they are seeking. 

Whenever a child lifts an eager, upturned face begging a 
teacher or parent to retell a favorite story, questions the source 
of a statement, or seeks to learn the location of a certain piece 
of literature, that person experiences the satisfaction of realizing 
that a job has been well done. 





TEACHING COMPOSITION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Robert W. Rounds* 


Our intent here, I take it, is to consider some of the problems 
involved in teaching boys and girls in the junior high school how 
to communicate their thoughts successfully in writing. We shall 
be thinking of composition or writing as one aspect of a broader 
field, language or communication arts. And as we talk of teaching 
writing, let us remember that in the classroom writing is not 
often a separated element; more often it is fused with speaking, 
reading and listening—the other formal segments of communi- 
cation. Perhaps as we discuss writing we shall see instances of 
the “fused” character of communication and so avoid the danger 
of being unrealistic in our discussion. 

The first problem, a rather general one, is shared by all 
sincere teachers of junior high school boys and girls, namely, 
gaining an understanding of the boys and girls in our class- 
rooms. Understanding of pupils by teachers is important, of 
course, from kindergarten to college ; but in the junior high school 
it’s vital. You just can’t do without it—and teach, that is. 
Consider. Somewhere during the junior high school years most 


*Professor of English, State University Teachers College, Oneonta. Co-author of Words and 
Ideas, seventh grade text in the Macmillan English Series. A contribution to the 1955 
Council Summer Workshop, held at Cornell University. 
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boys and girls will enter adolescence. Most, but not all, girls will 
mature before boys. Almost any junior high classroom will 
contain examples of physical extremes. Differing physical devel- 
opment means differences in needs and interests. So this problem, 
understanding children and recognizing their indivdual differ- 
ences, is a basic one. 


We cannot go into a thorough study of this first problem, 
but we may be able to suggest some practical ways in which 
the successful teacher gains understanding of his pupils. Let’s 
simply list the qualities we think of as helping a teacher gain 
these understandings. Such a teacher is, first of all, interested in 
boys and girls. He really listens to them when they talk and 
reads what they say when they write. He doesn’t listen or look 
only for errors. However, though he responds first of all to 
a pupil’s communication, he is deeply concerned with helping him 
improve his techniques of communication. And he sees each pupil 
as a unique individual with his own special set of communica- 
tion problems. This teacher is a friendly person, but he plays no 
favorites. He respects pupils’ confidences. He’s no teachers’- 
room gossip. In other words, the words of his pupils, such a 
teacher is a regular guy—or gal. 


Because much of the discussion we are coming to will explore 
ways of meeting individual needs, we aren’t really leaving this 
first problem. If the teacher accepts the point of view implied 
in what we have already said (understand children; find their 
needs; help them satisfy their needs), then everything that 
follows should help to put that point of view to work in the 
classroom. 


The second problem that faces the junior high school 
teacher of composition is this: creating the kind of classroom 
atmosphere that will help boys and girls learn how to write. 
First, what will such a classroom be like? Here are five char- 
acteristics that seem important to me: 


1. The attitude of the teacher is democratic, not dictatorial ; 
helpful, not critical; friendly, not alien. (See discussion of prob- 
lem one.) 

2. The teacher values, savors, enjoys language. He puts the 
imprint of his enjoyment on his classroom by sharing his experi- 
ences in language with his classes. He reads wisely and shares 
generously. He also shares his own writing occasionally, for he 
must write himself if he is to teach others. 

3. The classroom is attractive and colorful, bright with in- 
viting posters and pictures that don’t look as if they have been 
up since September. (I know this is important. It’s a dream I 
hope some day to realize.) 

4. The classroom is not an isolated ivory tower. You cannot 
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visit it and not notice the many lines connecting it with the 
community and the world. You will also observe connections with 
other subject-matter classrooms. This room deals with language 
in action, not language bottled in formaldehyde. 


5. Life in this classroom is social as well as intellectual. 
It is not regimented. People bump elbows. Sometimes they work 
together in groups. They plan; they discuss; they work out 
problems. 


Now, how does a teacher go about creating the atmosphere 
I have described? He gets to know his pupils (problem one, 
again). Teacher and pupils together plan units of work that will 
meet pupils’ needs (and course of study requirements). And the 
teacher tries to see that tasks he sets for the pupils or that they 
set for themselves are meaningful tasks, not drudgery. What 
the pupil does must have meaning for him. To the extent that 
it does, the atmosphere I have described will be achieved. 


The previous paragraph is obviously an incomplete answer 
to problem two. In broad terms, however, it indicates the di- 
rection in which answers lie; and, in more specific terms, the 
answers to problem three, which we are about to look at, may 
also help. 


The third problem facing the teacher of composition in the 
junior high school is finding meaningful writing situations. 
(I am just now struck by the artificiality of my division of this 
subject into first problem, second problem, and so on. When you 
actually face a junior high school classroom, problems aren’t so 
neatly numbered. And they come all at once, like a ton of bricks. 
It will lend some realism to your thinking on this subject if, 
when I say “the third problem,” you will say “another problem 
that we will call number three.”) I am numbering the suggestions 
I have for finding meaningful writing situations. The order of the 
suggestions has no significance. 


1. Establish the idea that writing is the base of communica- 
tion. When you want to be sure, you get it down on paper. This 
applies, for example, to a secretary’s minutes. If there are groups 
working within a class, each group should have a secretary, 
so there will be constant need for this kind of writing. Use 
writing also to straighten out a playground squabble or to deter- 
mine exactly what has happened in a classroom incident. (Do 
you see semantics coming in here?) Use this kind of writing 
to examine and perhaps straighten out the thinking that a group 
has expressed on an issue it has been discussing. (Teacher: 
“Now, we've been discussing this matter pretty heatedly for 
twenty minutes. Suppose we take ten minutes to try to find out 
where we are—on paper. Let’s write a paragraph, each of us, 
that sums up what the class thinks on this subject. Then we'll 
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hear some of them before the period ends.”) A final example 
of this getting-it-down writing is usable especially in groups, 
where frequent evaluations are needed. Written evaluations will 
help clarify purposes and goals. 


2. Use letters that are written to be read by actual people 
and that will go to those people. Boys and girls, particularly in 
the seventh and eighth grade, enjoy writing to “pen pals” in 
other cities or countries. You might begin such a project with 
a class letter, written on the blackboard as it is dictated by 
the boys and girls. It would explain the project to an English 
supervisor in some distant city. Create and use incidental uses 
for letters; for example, inviting and afterwards thanking a 
speaker, arranging for a visit to a court or to a museum and 
then thanking the authorities, responding to a TV program 
designed for boys and girls. Have the children write letters 
you would ordinarily write yourself in connection with speakers, 
supplies and arrangements. Check to see if your library has 
catalogs listing free materials for school use. With discretion, 
have pupils write for supplies they need. (Some teachers have 
misused the idea of having pupils write letters. Do not suggest 
to a child that he write to an author or to some other prominent 
person. Do not send a stack of thirty-five “letters” to a radio or 
TV program. Keep letter-writing on a sensible level.) 


3. Introduce the children to the joy of sharing their thought- 
ful, exciting, humorous or otherwise meaningful experiences 
through writing. The kind of atmosphere we talked about in 
problem two seems almost bound to stimulate, to invite this kind 
of writing in which children explore their worlds. The teacher 
can help to precipitate writing of this sort by sharing with his 
pupils some of his own reading and some of the observations he 
makes on life around him. If he will keep his own eyes and other 
sense organs open and share his perceptions, his pupils will soon 
match his observations with their own. With a minimum of 
leadership most children will become aware of values they had 
previously ignored or failed to see or, perhaps, just not talked 
about. The sorts of things children will observe and share in class 
are unpredictable in that no one knows what they will notice, 
predictable in that they will be honest and accurate and wise. 
They will notice such things as these: the feelings they have in 
high places, frost riming the leaves of a sumac bush, the con- 
struction of a tent caterpillar egg mass, what some adults do with 
their hands, the smell of a carpenter’s shop, the feeling they have 
when they think about death. The sharing so far has been oral. 
The step to writing will be simple if the children themselves 
sense that they need to record their thoughts to keep them. The 
teacher may have to help. One way is to watch for interesting 
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relationships between what a pupil is sharing with the group 
now and what another child said days ago. If the exact words of 
the original have been forgotten, perhaps someone will say, “We 
should write these down.” Of course, writing need not begin this 
way. It may come as the result of a common experience—an 
overnight camping trip; an expedition to a museum, a bakery 
or a courtroom (perhaps for social studies or science) ; a talk by 
a dynamic personality; any chance occurrence that sets sensi- 
tive boys and girls thinking. There are many other ways, of 
course, none guaranteed. What is sure, though, is that the inter- 
ested teacher will find a way that works and that both he and his 
pupils will benefit from. 

4. Use the classroom or the school newspaper to share 
knowledge and observations. For many children, writing takes 
on meaning when they realize that their words will be printed 
or typed for others to read. 

5. Use literature as a spark to set off writing in response to 
ideas, characters and vicarious experiences. Suppose you know 
that a junior high boy or girl has just read a book and enjoyed 
it. Can you, with the child, work out a meaningful writing assign- 
ment based on the reading experience? You want the writing 
to be something the pupil wants to say, and you also want to see 
that there is someone to whom it will be said—a reader. (There 
should be real readers for everything children write in school.) 
Try asking the pupil why he liked the book. Maybe he can write 
a paragraph that answers that question. Then perhaps he can 
get the book’s jacket from the librarian and post the paragraph 
and the jacket on the bulletin board for his classmates to read. 
Another person might prefer to write a sketch of a character 
in the book, perhaps drawing a picture of the character to accom- 
pany the writing. Another might simply want to write his re- 
action (as an expert in books, say, about atomic submarines), 
and read it to the class. What I am trying to suggest is that if 
we use a little ingenuity and imagination, we can make this kind 
of writing meaningful. 


So far we have talked about three problems the teacher of 
composition faces—gaining an understanding of pupils, creating 
an atmosphere that will help, and finding meaningful writing 
situations. A fourth problem, the last one I shall raise, is this: 
finding time to read and evaluate pupils’ writing. The average 
teacher of junior high school English teaches five classes five 
times a week and has a home room in addition. With class size 
running around thirty, how can the teacher keep from being 
swamped by the job of reading 150 papers a week? Unless we 
can find some ways to meet this problem, the rest of what we’ve 
said won’t make much sense. I have the following suggestions: 


1. With your principal, look for ways of reducing the pupil 
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load. If home rooms move as classes, and if the teacher of compo- 
sition has a home room, he should have his home room class as 
a composition class. If your school is experimentally inclined, 
look for possible combinations—English and guidance, for ex- 
ample, or English and social studies. 


2. Use an open orange-box file in the classroom and keep 
pupil papers in it in manila folders. Use occasional bits of time 
for classroom conferences with pupils, checking the work in their 
folders with them. 


8. Examine your position in relation to the pupil and his 
piece of writing. Is he writing for you? For a grade? To commu- 
nicate his thoughts to you? Or is he writing to communicate his 
thoughts to a group that includes you? What I am getting at is 
this: We want pupils to write in meaningful circumstances, to 
communicate to someone when they write. We want such commu- 
nications to be complete; that is, we want someone to hear or to 
read the communication. If that is true, isn’t our purpose and 
the pupil’s achieved when the paper is read or heard by the 
audience to whom it is addressed? Doesn’t the pupil often know 
right then whether the paper was successful or not? If we take 
the paper home then and examine it for success or failure, aren’t 
we actually conducting a post mortem when the cause of death 
is already known? I’m exaggerating, of course. Yet I think we 
have a tendency to see our jobs bound by the time we have to 
read and grade papers. We shouldn’t. Our jobs are much broader 
and more significant, and we mustn’t let ourselves be swamped 
by unnecessary details. 


4. Help pupils to set up and maintain their own individual 
standards for spelling and mechanics. Teacher-imposed standards 
and goals are often less effective for the pupil than self-imposed 
ones. Use pupil-helpers to check papers for mechanics. Release 
yourself in these ways for conferences. 





A TENTH GRADE STUDY OF DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
Abraham Bernstein* 


A wonderful study in my tenth grade English classes of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer took place during the required reading of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer: Genius in the Jungle, by Joseph Gollomb. My 
chief aim revolved around producing a contagious feeling of love 
and admiration for a brilliant man. Much enjoyment was in- 
tended, besides a lot of work. 


Some of the individual and group activities included the 
following: 





a Central High School (Current President of Binghamton Secondary English 
Coun 
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1. Research probing into the inner life and motives of Dr. 
Schweitzer. 

A study of his growth of interest and exceptional skill 
in various fields—philosophy, theology, medicine, music, 
writing and lecturing. 

A study of his love for humanity and animals. 

His big decision to do missionary work in Lambarene, 
Africa. 

A survey of books written by Dr. Schweitzer. 

A clipping service of news items, pictures, and maga- 
zine articles about him. 

A letter contest on how each one felt after reading and 
studying about Dr. Schweitzer. Winners would have their 
letters mailed directly to him. 

8. A TV tie-up program on Dr. Schweitzer. 


© 


=~ PF PP 


Of course, this sounded like a herculean series of activities. 
It was interesting to note, however, that the first class reading 
of the book ended two weeks ahead of schedule (25 pages a day), 
thus permitting extra time for these additional assignments. 
Also, it must be remembered that Dr. Schweitzer is a fascinating 
biographical subject. Any active class would wish to investigate 
deeper into such a lovable soul. At any rate these tenth grade 
English classes did. They tackled each job zealously, one at a 
time. Finally, everything that had to be written was written; 
everything that had to be said was said. When no more could be 
done, the class assembled all written matter, pictures, etc., and 
placed them into a large notebook. With a sigh of satisfaction 
they took stock of their work and rejoiced in the final product 
and in the knowledge that they really “covered” Dr. Schweitzer. 


Certain fortunate incidents, occurring early in the term, 
most likely were the basis of the feverish desire to go on study- 
ing Dr. Schweitzer. For example, a student brought to class a 
letter written by the doctor and his nurse to a local physician 
who had corresponded with Dr. Schweitzer. Seeing Dr. Schweitz- 
er’s handwritten letter—in French—brought a thrill to every- 
one, especially since he still lives. Not much later this student 
brought another letter. Really, it was this unusually close con- 
tact with an internationally known figure that was bringing a 
required literature study right home. Jt was real, intense; it was 
right in our own backyard! 

Wonders never ceased. 

Another student informed the class that she had grandpar- 
ents of German extraction living at home with her. Her grand- 
mother at one time had met one of Dr. Schweitzer’s nurses, Miss 
Hausknecht, on board the New Amsterdam when returning from 
a visit to Germany. The nurse gave her grandmother pictures 
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_ articles about Dr. Schweitzer, all of which were brought to 
class. 


Still another student, vitally interested in music, wrote a 
critical essay on Dr. Schweitzer’s second volume on Bach and 


brought to class several of his Columbia organ recordings. 
Volume III — Bach 


Prelude in C Major (Schweitzer Edition, Vol. II No. 10) 
Prelude in D Major (Schweitzer Edition, Vol. 11 No. 12) 


Canzona in D Minor (Schweitzer Edition, Vol. II No. 13) 
Mendelssohn 


Sonata No. 6 in D Minor, Opus 65 
1. Chorale and Variations 
2. Fugue 
3. Finale 
Among Dr. Schweitzer’s books that were read avidly were 
The Animal World of Albert Schweitzer and The Africa of Al- 
bert Schweitzer. The profuse illustrations in the books added 


much to the imagination and offered concrete evidence of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s varied careers. 


Some “thought-provoking” written test questions included 
these: 

1. Prove that Dr. Schweitzer was a genius. 

2. Dr. Schweitzer’s life—his effect on me. 

3. Which qualities of Dr. Schweitzer do I have? 

4. Which qualities of Dr. Schweitzer would I like to have? 


Perhaps the most exciting activity was the letter contest, 
telling Dr. Schweitzer of reactions to this study. Six letters were 
chosen as the best, two winners from three classes. These letters, 
accompanied by a brief explanation by me, were sent airmail to 
Dr. Schweitzer. 


A “once in a lifetime’”’ occurrence took place during the last 
week of work on Dr. Schweitzer. Everything had already hap- 
pened, so it was not too surprising that something else might 
happen—with the possible exception of having the famed doctor 
drop into room 307. On Sunday, October, 16, 1955, Dr. Schweitzer 
was scheduled to appear on Ed Sullivan’s TV program, “The 
Toast of the Town’. 


The classes hurried to meet this unexpected pleasure and 
wondered how they should profit most by it. A TV tie-up study 
was made to analyze the program, its production, video, audio, 
and content. Among others these questions were asked: 

1. Were you pleased or thrilled to see Dr. Schweitzer? 

2. Are you glad you read this book? 

8. Were you more interested in this particular TV program 

as a result of having studied Dr. Schweitzer previously? 


The replies were highly complimentary. Some comments 
read as follows: 
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“It seems almost as though I know Dr. Schweitzer per- 
sonally now.” 

“If I had not studied Dr. Schweitzer, I wouldn’t have 
watched this TV program. I seldom watch TV.” 

“If I hadn’t studied Dr. Schweitzer, I would have 
thought he was only a famous organist.” 

“Seeing Dr. Schweitzer on TV completed the study of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s biography.” (This comment resembled 
a neatly wrapped Christmas present.) 


In short, this study on Dr. Schweitzer proved to be most 
satisfactory because of the successful manner in which the classes 
reacted to my single aim of developing a deep appreciation of 
a great man. The fulfillment of this aim, of course, is largely at- 
tributed to the unusual degree of response in individual pupil par- 
ticipation. Furthermore, this study was no ordinary one, because 
of the personal and timely incidents which acted as a springboard 
for research. It seems safe to say, therefore, that these tenth 
grade English classes will long remember their intensive work 
on Dr. Schweitzer. It is even possible to predict that from this 
nucleus of students a future biographer of Dr. Schweitzer could 
be born! 





LIBRARIAN TO TEACHER 
Emma Patterson* 


Dear English teacher, I need you 

Without you I can do little 

Together we are a team 

I, the stolid plodding ox, 

You the winged horse — inspired, inspiring. 

Yoked together we furrow the uncultivated field of the youthful 
mind 

With the sharp plow of book-learning. 

Yes, English teacher, we are the two faces 

On many of the coins in childhood’s treasury of knowledge. 

You — heads, of course, Me — tails. 

I need you, English teacher 

Without you, I am like a druggist without a doctor 

My shelves filled with healthful medicines 

And no demand from the customers 

For anything but cones and sodas. 

I need you, English teacher. 


Coda: 
You need me, too. 


“Route, Peekskill High School. Author of Midnight Patriot, The World Turned Upside 
wn. 
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WHAT TO TEACH IN SENIOR ENGLISH 
James V. Fabiano* 


Our twelfth-year English program, in the two Niagara Falls 
academic high schools, is simply an intra-grade division of six 
special areas in English: literature, public speaking, drama, jour- 
nalism, creative writing, and general English. Until recently, 
remedial reading was also offered. Such a twelfth-year English 
diversified program is not restricted to our schools alone. It is 
functioning successfully in a number of schools in the western 
New York area. 

First of all, the twelfth-year English program, like those of 
all the other grades, emphasizes the teaching of the general areas 
of English necessary to preparing our boys and girls to assume 
their places in our society, where successful living depends on a 
working knowledge of the basic skills of communication. There- 
fore grammar, oral and written expression, library work, diction- 
ary and encyclopedia study, and other correlated fields of English 
are taught simultaneously with stimulation toward the arts of 
thinking, listening, speaking, writing and reading. 

Secondly, in twelfth grade, as in the others, there is required 
each term a final written effort. This is used to measure and 
evaluate the students’ progress in written expression since, at 
present, no final examinations are required except when student- 
requested or administratively given. At the close of the eleventh 
year, however, juniors are given the English Three Regents if 
they want it. It is here, at the beginning of the second term, that 
these same juniors are given questionnaires explaining the six 
divisional courses in twelfth-year, and are asked to make first 
and second selections of the special English fields they desire. On 
the basis of these selections, the twelfth-year program is 
organized. 

Thirdly, the history of this senior English curriculum or- 
ganization dates back about ten years, when our high school 
principals began to organize the English 12 course of study, pro- 
viding for the various student interests. Later we were given 
permission, by our State supervisor, to form these divisions with 
full credit for each one. The Regent credit was to be gained by 
the passage of the English Three Years examination. If this 
were passed, the State would credit the school standing for Eng- 
lish 12 upon the successful passing of any of the six divisions. 
Our program has been operating fairly successfully within the 
framework and meaning of the State syllabus for this phase of 
the English work. The unofficial bulletin, “The Twelfth Year 
Program In English,” issued by our State Department, contains 


very helpful information for carrying out the twelfth-year pro- 
gram in English. 





*Supervisor of English, Niagara Falls 
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The following was our educational philosophy: 

1) The school exists as the agency of society for preparing 
and inducting youth into the activities of worthy citizen- 
ship; it no longer chiefly prepares a selected group to 
enter college; it directs the complete education of all 
adolescents, and since education is defined in terms of 
experience, it should not draw too strong a dividing line 
between curricular and extra-curricular activities. 

2) Our program should be concerned with more than an ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, the development of skills and 
the improvement of understanding; it should consider 
the emotional elements of interests, tastes, appreciation, 
ideals, and attitudes largely determining the use one 
makes of knowledge and understanding. 

3) Teachers and students should work happily and harmoni- 
ously in the classroom work: the teaching and learning 
should achieve the securing of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of skills, tastes, appreciations, and good hab- 
its; the students should make good choices, exercise good 
judgment in their selection of friends, vocations and 
leisure activities; and students should be tolerant, co- 
operative, open-minded, respectful, and self-reliant. The 
student activity programs were to be expressed in ex- 
periences appropriate to the life of the student, in re- 
gard to intelligent citizenship, worthy home member- 
ship, use of leisure time, and ethical character. 


A condensed version of each of our twelfth-year divisions 
will reflect the foregoing thought which underlay the building 
of this program. 


All six divisions use the same core of literature books, in- 
cluding: The Golden Treasury, The Life of Samuel Johnson, 
Giants In the Earth, International Short Stories, MacBeth, or 
Hamlet, Types of the Essay, The Curtain, Goldsmith’s Plays, or 
Three English Comedies, Prose and Poetry of England, Books 
A and B, Drums Along the Mohawk, Madame Curie, We Took To 
The Woods, Essays Old and New, and Modern Dramas. 


The subject matter of the several divisions is as follows: 
Creative Writing or English Workshop: 
I. Class Requirements 

Emphasis on sentence improvement 

More extensive vocabulary stressed 

Logical outlining of expository material 

Study of good examples of writing found in literature 

The writing of various types of composition—anecdote, dia- 

logue, poetry, etc. 
mmunity and School Contacts 

To read original work over the radio 

To publish original work 

To compete in local and national contests 

To prepare a student publication 
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Drama: 


Class Requirements 

A. Brief survey of the history of the drama 

B. Techniques of play production studied 

C. Oral expression emphasized: voices recorded, etc. 
D. One play, produced by the class, and presented 


II, Reading of, or discussion of: 
A. One good biography of a stage personality 
B. Six or more one-act “—- 
C. Class subscription to: The Theater Arts or Atlantic Monthly. 
III. Writing 
A. A term paper on theater technique, with bibliography 
B. A director’s script of one scene of a full-length play 
IV. Recording of stage celebrities: Audio-visual aids 
Newspaper: 
1. Composition: Written and Oral 


Il. 


Types of stories: interviews, features, columns, sports, etc. 
Headlines: vocabulary 


QP 


C. Mechanics: makeup, copy-editing, proof reading 

D. Explanation of yellow —— 

E. Parliamentary rules followed at staff meetings 

F. Reports on outstanding people in journalism 

G. Informal reports on how a story was obtained 

School and Community Contacts 

Publishing of a school paper 

Preparation of a draft for a radio program with possible broad- 
casting of it 


> 


Literature: 


Spang : 


II. 


11, 


III. 


General: 
I. 
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IV. 


II. 


Written and Oral Composition 
Comparison and contrast of literary characters and situations 
with real life 
B. Discussion of questions requiring thought and discrimination 
Reading 
A. To acquaint the students with the past great books and literary 
trends and types, as well as with literary books of the present. 
B. To form a classroom library. Use of English book room, school 
and public libraries 
C. Audio-visual aids used in records, films, and film strips 


sunpestiven: Oral and Written 
A. Introductions and conclusions 
Development of major points 
Securing of unity, coherence and emphasis 
Use of rhetorical devices 
Use of various forms of discourse 
equired speeches 
. A four or five minute-speech twice a term 
A major speech in preparation for American Legion Contest 
_ for forum discussion on a familiar topic 
adin 
Selected from books in English bookroom 
Characters studied and their problems discussed 
dio Contacts 
A weekly broadcast to the public —W H LD 
Class to form a nucleus for broadcast work 


. 
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omposition: Oral and Written 
o make use of the English tools in speaking, reading, writing 
Parliamentary rules taught and used in the class club 
iterature and Aids 
Basic texts used and applied to daily work 
A selection of books best adapted to the group 
Reader’s Digest subscribed to and used for spelling, precis 
work, study and discussion 
Use of audio-visual aids to promote interest and knowledge of 


books 
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THE READING PROGRAM AT HORNELL SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Audrey K. Boag* and Margaret Neild** 


I. Developmental Reading Course for Non-Academic Pupils 


After a developmental reading program had been organized 
and had been functioning for approximately two years within 
the framework of the routine English curriculum of Hornell 
High School, we realized that some students who did not have 
the mental ability necessary to cope with high school materials 
needed special instructional help in reading in addition to that 
given within the English class. Therefore, we felt the necessity 
of organizing a course designed to meet the needs and interests 
of these students, who had reached their educational capacity but 
who were forced to remain in school because of compulsory school 
attendance laws or lack of occupational opportunities. A course 
designed primarily for these non-academic ninth grade students 
would, we felt, serve several purposes. First, it would provide 
a setting for supervised study in the practice of the secondary 
reading skills and the continuation of the primary reading skills; 
it would furthermore provide materials of a high-interest, low- 
readability level which would create an interest in reading for 
pleasure; it would, in addition, prevent frustration and lessen 
the possibilities of disciplinary problems whch are so prevalent 
with non-achieving children, and it would also allow these non- 
academic students to experience some measure of success rather 
than defeat day after day. 


Because we realized that the success of this type of course 
is closely linked with the method of selecting the candidates, 
great care was exercised to avoid placing the reluctant reader, 
the nonreader, or the mere disciplinary problem child with this 
non-academic type of pupil. Candidates for this class were gen- 
erally below the twenty-fifth percentile ranking in a reliable ver- 
bal intelligence test and below the fiftieth percentile ranking in 
a non-verbal intelligence test as well as below an average fourth 
grade level in the four area tests of the Gates Basic Reading 
Test. 


The emphasis of attack in this special developmental class 
was, of course, one of constant teaching and repetition. Because 
these students were not equipped to attack by themselves even 
the simplest reading problems, the teaching of the mechanics of 
reading for directions, general significance, details, and the pre- 
diction of the outcome of events was our first concern. We found 
that satisfactory results were obtained with these non-academic 
pupils when we taught and retaught these skills one at a time by 





*Director of Reading and Testing, Hornell Senior High School 
**Reading Instructor, Hornell Senior High School 
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direct method through different materials having the same ap- 
proach. This repetition was not only a satisfactory teaching pro- 
cedure but gave this type of child a new sense of assurance in 
reading and was, therefore, very acceptable to him. 


As these skills were gradually acquired, time and opportun- 
ity were allowed for the continual practice of them. Again, the 
selection of materials played a great part since they had to be 
in harmony with the child’s achievement. From the very begin- 
ning students understood that they were working to improve 
their own individual reading achievement, not competing with 
others in the group. As the individual reading skills improved, 
we noticed an improvement in study habits for attacking assign- 
ments in other subjects as well as a new-born interest in reading 
for self-improvement and pleasure. 


The whole success of this developmental reading course 
rested upon the principle of not forcing the child in any area of 
reading above his capacity level. Thus, there was a constant test- 
ing, direct-method teaching, and retesting. At first short, simple 
exercises were used as a means of teaching the basic secondary 
reading skills. For this purpose we found the Practice Readers 
Book Two (Webster Publishing Company) satisfactory. As 
book two was finished the pupils progressed through books 
three and four of the same series. In order that the pupils might 
be aware of their daily success and see the extent of their prog- 
ress, they kept charts for each of these books. When the pupils 
had learned to handle these materials, they were introduced to 
The Reader’s Digest Reading Skill Builder Book Four (parts 1 
and 2) and Book Five (parts 1 and 2), which are a combination 
of recreational reading and the work-type exercise similar to 
those in the Practice Readers. In these skill-builders the emphasis 
was, as always, upon accuracy; however, in an effort to control 
the pupil’s span of attention to reading, articles were timed and 
the rate of reading as well as accuracy of reading noted on 
charts. When pupils had made some progress, they began to use 
at their own speed The McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading—Books A, B, and C (Columbia University). Again 
graphs were kept. In the use of all of these materials, we realized 
that one of the fundamental principles of working with these 
non-academic students was the necessity of allowing adequate 
time for beginning, completing, and viewing the results of each 
day’s accomplishments. 


There were available at all times for recreational reading 
approximately 150 miscellaneous-type books of high-interest, 
low-readability on various subjects, such as, sports, biography, 
classics. Pupils were free to use any of these books after they had 
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completed the unit of work for the day as well as to take them 
for use outside the reading classroom. In selecting these books 
special care was taken to provide those having attractive format 
and other especially important physical aspects, such as large 
easy-to-read print, wide margins, and numerous illustrations. 
Care was likewise taken to provide books not only in harmony 
with the pupils’ interest and reading efficiency but not too im- 
posing in size and length. To encourage this recreational reading, 
students were given the opportunity to keep a record and brief 
rating of books read but were not required to make lengthy 
reports. 

Because all students with reading problems differ in the 
extent and type of reading disability, a developmental reading 
program has seemed to us to be the most effective plan for reach- 
ing all students in Hornell High School and helping them to over- 
come individual problems and to improve to the peak of their 
capacity. This special developmental reading course for the non- 
academic type of reader has been a natural outgrowth of the gen- 
eral developmental reading program carried on within the frame- 
work of the English curriculum and has seemed to allow the non- 
academic type of pupil the opportunity to secure the additional 
guidance and help needed in reading in order to develop to his 
fullest academic capacity. This special class has seemed likewise 
to provide these non-academic pupils with a sense of security, 
which in turn has led to better adjustment to the educational 
situation and a more positive approach to the total school 
program. 

1 oe + 


Il. Developmental Reading Course for Superior Students 


After a developmental reading program had been function- 
ing for approximately three years within the framework of 
the routine English curriculum of Hornell High School and after 
a special developmental reading class had proven beneficial 
to the non-academic student, we felt obliged to organize an ad- 
vanced reading course specifically designed to reach the superior 
students and help them to achieve at their fullest scholastic 
capacity. We realized that even though the established develop- 
mental reading program had proven advantageous to the superior 
students as well as to the average and the non-academic pupils, a 
course geared directly to the capacity of the superior students 
whose potentialities had been so long neglected was absolutely 
imperative. 

This need was evident because students of the superior type 
had expressed a desire to receive help in preparing for scholar- 
ship examinations and college boards, in developing more effici- 
ency in organizing their study program, and in developing the 

(continued on page 26) 
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1956 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler April 27-28 Buffalo 


The Hotel Statler in Buffalo will be the scene of the seventh 
annual conference of the New York State English Council, Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 27-28. Plans are virtually completed for 
the two-day program, including general sessions and panels, 
continuous exhibits of publishers’ latest contributions to the 
teaching of English and a teaching aids center where audio and 
visual aids will be on display. Outstanding teachers of English 


and leaders in education in New York State have accepted in- 
vitations to participate. 


Professor Charles A. Siepmann, Chairman, Department of 
Communications, School of Education, New York University, a 
dynamic and challenging speaker, will deliver the keynote ad- 
dress at the opening session on Friday evening. 


Mr. Louis Untermeyer, well known to teachers as an an- 
thologist, poet, and witty lecturer, will be the featured speaker at 
the Saturday luncheon. Mr. Untermeyer’s topic will be “What 
America Reads—and Why.” 


Council committees will report on matters of professional 
concern to all of us—such as teacher load and class size. 


Saturday morning there will be eleven group discussions, 
representing all levels of instruction and a wide variety of topics. 
(See another page for a fuller statement.) 


Under the able chairmanship of James M. Lanz, Supervisor 
of English, Buffalo, committees of Buffalo teachers are making 
arrangements to welcome their fellow teachers from all areas 
of the State and to provide for their comfort and pleasure. 


Decide NOW to save the April 27-28 week end for the 
Buffalo Conference. Renew old friendships, make new ones, hear 


inspiring speakers, enjoy the hospitality of the Buffalo area 
teachers. 


Special—Council members on their honeymoon will be 
luncheon guests of the Council and will receive due recognition! 


Mary Foley 

Kathrine Koller 

Rosemary Wagner 

Genevieve Heffron, Program Chairman 
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CHARLES A. SIEPMANN 
1956 Conference Keynote Speaker 


Charles A. Siepmann, our keynote Conference speaker Friday evening, 
April 27, is Professor of Education and Chairman of the Department of 
Communications, School of Education, New York University. For twelve 
years he was successively Director of Adult Education, Director of Talks, 
and Director of Program Planning for the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. He has also served as a University Lecturer and Adviser to the Presi- 
dent at Harvard University. During the war he was a Deputy Director of 
the U.S. Office of War Information. He has been a consultant to the 
Federal Communications Commission, the United States Army, the Cana- 
dian Royal Commission on National Developments in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences, Radio Free Europe, and the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. He is the author of many articles in the field of communication, and 
of Radio’s Second Chance, Radio, Television and Society, and Television and 
Education in the United States, 
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NEW YORK STATE. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28 1956 ANN UAL | 


Program 


CONFERENCE THEME: The American concept of democracy is based 
on... the right of every individual to make out of himself the very 
best human being that he can.—“America” (Dorothy Thompson). 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27 


10:00 a. m.-4:00 p. m. 
Meeting of Board of Directors 


3:00 p. m.-8:30 p. m. 
Registration 


4:00 p. m.-11:00 p. m. 
Exhibits of Publishers and of Audio-Visual Aids 


4:15 p. m.-5:15 p. m. 
Annual Business Meeting 


8:00 p. m.-10:00 p. m. 
Reports of Committees 


Elementary Language Arts Service Committee 


Chairman: Dorothy P. Wells, Critic Teacher, Campus School, 
State University Teachers College, Oswego 


Committee on Teacher Load and Class Size 


Chairman: Mary C. Foley, Head, English Department, John 
Marshall High School, Rochester 


Committee on Evaluation of the English Regents 


Chairman: Thomas Clark Pollock, Dean and Professor of 
English, New York University 


Speaker: Professor Charles A. Siepmann, Chairman, De- 


partment of Communications, School of Education, 
New York University: 


The Cultural Crisis of Our Time 


10 :00-11:00 p. m. 
Social Hour and Refreshments 
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ENGLISH COUNCIL 
| CONFERENCE  gurrato, new york 


Program 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28 


7:45 a.m. 
Promotion Breakfast 


9:00 a. m.-10:00 a, m. 
Four Panels Organized by Levels 


1. (Elementary) Literature in the Elementary Curriculum 
Chairman: Rosemary Wagner, Language Arts Coordinator, 
Bureau of Curriculum Research, New York City 


2. (Junior High School) The Art of Communication: Speaking, 
Reading, Writing 
Chairman: Mary C. Foley, Head, English Department, John 
Marshall High School, Rochester 


8. (Senior High School) Teaching the Bright Student 
Chairman: Richard K, Corbin, Chairman, English Depart- 
ment, Peekskill High School 


4. (College) The Introductory Course in Literature (Should we aim 
to create readers, critics, or both?) 

Chairman: Oscar A. Silverman, Chairman, Department of 
English, University of Buffalo 


10:00 a. m.-11:00 a. m. 


Work Sessions of participants in the 11:00 a.m. series 
of panels in rooms assigned to those panels if chair- 
men wish to arrange such meetings with their groups 


11:00 a. m.-12:45 p. m. 
Seven Panels Organized by Topics 


1. Evaluation of Composition in Senior English and the First Year 
of College 


Chairman: Robert B. Carruthers, Assistant in English Edu- 
cation, State Education Department, Albany 


(continued on next page) 
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PANELS (continued) 


2. Building Word Power 
Chairman: Rev. Joseph Cantillon, S.J., Director, School of 
Adult Education, Canisius College, Buffalo 


3. Teaching Listening to Today’s Children 
Chairman: Gertrude Unser, Chairman, English Department, 
Flushing High School 


4. Teacher and Supervisor—a Team 
Chairman: Donald M. Tower, President, State University 
Teachers College, Brockport 


5. Teaching TV Addicts to Write 
Chairman: Mollie K. Wild, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, State University Teachers College, Plattsburgh 


6. The Developmental Reading Skills 
Chairman: Maty Paddock, Reading Coordinator, West 
Seneca Central Schools 


7. How an English Teacher Can Encourage Reading 
Chairman: Richard S. Kennedy, University of Rochester 


Continuous Exhibits of Publishers and of Audio-Visual Aids 
throughout the Conference 


1:15 p. m. 
Annual Luncheon 
Speaker: Louis Untermeyer, poet anthologist, critic: 
What America Reads—and Why 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
FOR INFORMATION, INSPIRATION, GOOD CHEER 





Conference Arrangements 


CHAIRMAN OF ARRANGEMENTS 

James M. Lanz, Supervisor of English, Buffalo 
LUNCHEON CO-CHAIRMEN 

Gertrude McGee, Seneca Vocational High School, Buffalo 

Kathryn Summers, School 19, Buffalo 
REGISTRATION 

C. Esther Hepinstall, Head, Secondary English, Kenmore Public 

Schools 
SocIAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Maty Paddock, West Seneca Public Schools, West Seneca, New York 
USHERS AND GUIDES 

Anthony Dombrowski, McKinley Vocational High School, Buffalo 
PUBLICITY 

Sister M. Sylvia, Mt. St. Joseph’s Teachers College, Buffalo 
HOSPITALITY 

Irene Heacock, School 23, Buffalo 
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LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
1956 Luncheon Speaker 


Louis Untermeyer, our luncheon speaker Saturday, April 28, is a poet, 
biographer, essayist and teacher, author or editor of some fifty volumes. 
Perhaps best known as an anthologist, his collections, A Treasury of Great 
Poems, The Book of Living Verse, and Modern America and British 
Poetry are familiar in schools and colleges. Among his books of original 
verse is Selected Poems and Parodies. He is the author of the article on 
modern American poetry in the Encyclopedia Britannica, During the war 
he was associated with the Office of War Information and edited the 
Armed Services Editions, probably the largest publication venture ever 
attempted in the United States. 
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WHO TEACHES ENGLISH? 


A writer in this issue of the RECORD asks, “Can the lan- 
guage arts be taught effectively by teachers with training and 
experience in other fields?” 


One answer to this question is obviously NO: English re- 
quires teachers with special aptitude, appropriate training, 
identifiable varieties of enthusiasm, and perhaps a passionate 
concern for the growth of young people through language and 
literature. There is no substitute for the qualified and dedicated 
English teacher or for an expertly planned English curriculum. 


Our questioner goes on to ask, “If not, then how can we 
make a school-wide attack on a problem such as improvement in 
theme writing?” At this point we can without inconsistency 
change our Nay to a cautious YEA on the first question. 


Language is a matter of daily custom, social circumstance, 
and response to the judgment of our peers and superiors. Desir- 
able growth in effectiveness of writing, speaking, reading and 
listening will not come steadily if the practice of accuracy, vigor 
and grace is confined to the English classroom. Teachers of other 
subjects can help make respectable writing habitual by requiring 
students to apply functionally, in their fields, what has been 
taught directly by the English teacher. In this context no teacher 
can possibly avoid becoming a teacher of English: he can teach ill 
by indifference, or he can teach well by example and demand. 
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A teacher of science can say, “This is not clear—write it 
over again.” A teacher of social studies can say, “All the facts 
are here but I can’t see the facts for the grammatical errors— 
the grade is F.” Any teacher can say, “Use simpler language, 
expressing what you really think.” A whole school staff can by 
mutual consultation come to agreement on the minimal com- 
petence to be expected on each grade level in spelling, grammar, 
sentence structure and paragraph organization, and issue a 
mimeographed checklist telling students what is expected of 
them in writing for any class. A school or college staff making 
this collective effort is teaching English regardless of the 
individual teachers. 


We English teachers should take an intelligent and friendly 
interest in the communication problems of other departments, 
offering our help and setting up some system of mutual aid and 
referral for students with serious deficiencies. This is an all- 
school task but the prime responsibility for leadership rests with 
the English department. The extent to which we ask our non- 
English colleagues to cooperate with us should be carefully de- 
fined and limited. We shall make progress in this troubled area 
if we can get acceptance, on a school-wide basis, of the doctrine 
that maintaining the highest possible quality of student writing 
is a general obligation that can be met only if everybody ac- 
knowledges his share in it. 


As we move into the years of swollen enrollments and, in- 
creased teacher-shortage the frustration already enforced upon 
English teachers by heavy class-loads will become unbearable 
unless we can find some such road to cooperation. 


—Strang Lawson 


The Record solicits articles from teachers of English on all levels of 
instruction, on materials and techniques in communication and literature. 
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Developmental Reading (continued) 


more refined sklls of reading demanded to meet successfully 
the standards of colleges and universities. These superior stu- 
dents had been informed of the value of such help by those who 
had not had the advantages of an effective reading program 
before entering college and who had, therefore, been over- 
whelmed with the quantity and depth of reading required of 
them in higher institutions of learning. 


Because these students had a goal toward which they were 
already working, the most time-consuming factor of any edu- 
cational endeavor, that of motivation, was almost entirely elimi- 
nated. However, the mechanics of selecting the candidates for 
this advanced reading course were extremely delicate. The first 
screening was for maturity. Candidates were required to be in 
the last quarter of their third year or beginning their fourth 
year in high school. Furthermore, since this was designed as a 
non-credit course, candidates had to be willing to devote two 
or three periods a week to the purpose of refining their reading 
habits and enriching their background through reading, with no 
thought of credit for work accomplished or progress made. Stu- 
dents selected were, of course, contemplating higher education 
of some type were at or above the seventy-fifth percentile rank- 
ing in various scholastic aptitude tests, and at or above the 
seventy-fifth percentile in The Nelson-Denny Reading Test. 

Before organizing any program of study for this advanced 
course, we wrote to approximately thirty-five outstanding colleges 
and universities throughout the country asking for suggestions 
and recommendations which might help us to better prepare our 
superior students for advanced education. We analyzed the an- 
swers to our requests and sought out the recommendations that 
appeared most frequently. These guided us in organizing our plan 
for working with our superior students. 


Because of the calibre of students interested, it is evident 
that the emphasis of attack was one of depth and variety of 
reading beyond the secondary school requirements. It seemed 
vital to give this superior type of student the opportunity not 
only to explore a wide variety of material but also to help him 
differentiate among the different techniques of reading, such as 
scanning, reading critically, reading for self improvement, study 
reading and the like; to focus his attention upon overcoming 
bad habits that he might have acquired; to help him to refine 
skills and techniques of reading that would equip him to work 
successfully with college materials, and to give him the oppor- 
tunity to work independently at his individual rate, spurred on 
by self-motivation. 


In order to appraise the reading achievement of each stu- 
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dent, The Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading Test was 
administered. This test was followed by The Michigan Vocabu- 
lary Test which reveals weak and strong areas of vocabulary 
experience and background. Finally, because of the close re- 
lationship between study habits and reading habits, we admin- 
istered the Tyler-Kimber Study Habit Skills Test. As soon as 
this series of tests was completed, students were made aware of 
the results. When we analyzed these with the students, they 
were given a total picture of their scholastic pattern and shown 
how they might direct it toward the goal they had already set up. 


Once students clearly understood the extent of their scholas- 
tic possibilities, they began to work at their rate. The contract 
method of teaching was used because of its adaptability to a 
group working at different and accelerated rates and because 
this method is one frequently used by colleges. Contracts worked 
out with the individual student included material drawn from 
art, music, and architecture as well as from literature. A reading 
accelerator proved useful in noting and improving rate of read- 
ing, while the SRA Better Reading Books and Charts were used 
specifically to help the student check his individual reading rate 
and reading comprehension. 


Although it is impossible to measure many of the more im- 
portant and most gratifying results of this type of course, yet 
the resulting influences and measurable outcomes alone have been 
more than sufficient to justify its existence and continuation in 
the Hornell High School Developmental Reading Program. As 
we had anticipated, students made noticeable progress in im- 
proving their individual speed and comprehension rate of read- 
ing, became aware of and efficient in the use of the various skills 
and techniques of reading, and acquired a broader vocabulary 
background. In addition, students reported that experiences in 
the course had been both pleasureable and helpful in other sub- 
ject areas as well as in preparing for competitive examinations. 
However, when students who had been members of this course 
returned from different colleges and attributed their success on 
the college level in part to their reading efficiency, we were con- 
vinced that the developmental reading course for superior stu- 
dents merited a place in the school curriculum. 





On behalf of the members the Executive Board expresses its great 
thanks to Dr. J, C. Tressler, under whose guidance the work of the Com- 
mittee to Evaluate the New York State Tests and Examinations in the 
Language Arts has proceeded to the point where a report will shortly be 
made. The new Chairman of this Committee is Dean Thomas Clark Pollock 
of New York University. 
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BRIDGING THE GAPS WITH THE DEVELOPMENTAL 
PROGRAM IN ENGLISH 


Sarah I. Roody* 


If the developmental program is to help bridge the gaps 
between elementary and secondary schools, between high school 
and college, we teachers shall have to develop certain attitudes 
and certain teaching skills to a higher degree. 


First, we must all resist our natural inclination to criticize 
the teachers in the grades below ours for what they have not 
taught; we must find out exactly what they have taught and 
build upon it. As the preceding speaker said in discussing the 
problem at the junior high school level, the teachers in subject- 
matter areas are the ones most likely to say, “If the children 
could only read and write, we could teach them chemistry 
(history, algebra, etc.). Yet we teachers of English are not 
without sin. As Jane Ace might say, we are all tarred with the 
same feather. 


When Baby first succeeds in making the perilous trip from 
Mamma’s knee to Daddy’s, everyone proclaims happily, “Johnnie 
can walk!” but no one expects him to walk a tight rope. Yet 
many of us junior and senior high school teachers still think 
that if a child has been properly taught in the elementary grades 
he should be ready to read anything. We forget that the average 
child of elementary school age is too young to learn how to recog- 
nize irony, to interpret figurative language, to understand ab- 
stract statements. These advanced reading skills he must learn 
in junior and senior school. They must be taught to him; only 
very bright children with unusually good backgrounds will pick 
them up automatically. 

Who is to teach the tight-rope walking? We are! We can 
learn from The English Language Arts what the advanced read- 
ing skills are and get a general idea of how to teach them. We 
can study that excellent booklet published by the State Education 
Department, The Road to Good Redding. We can base our courses 
in literature upon a series of anthologies that has a built-in 
developmental reading program. (Several companies not only 
publish such series but also send consulting teachers to demon- 
strate how to teach reading developmentally.) Like the man 
who was amazed to learn that he had been speaking prose all his 
life, we may even discover that we have been teaching the ad- 
vanced reading skills right along—but perhaps we can learn 
to do it more efficiently. 

What about writing? We can also teach the composition 
skills developmentally. First, I think, we must be more con- 


*Coordinator of the English Language Arts in the School of Nyack, N. Y. A contribution to 
the Council’s 1955 Summer Workshop, held at Cornell Universtiy. 
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cerned about what the children can do and less concerned about 
what they have “had.’’ We must remember that skill in compo- 
sition is not measured by the number of chapters the class has 
covered in the English book, but by the degree of proficiency in 
expression the individual pupils have developed. 


An essential requirement for a teacher of English is that 
he know good writing when he sees it and that he be able to write 
competently himself. A teacher of language arts in the elemen- 
tary grades ought to have mastered the advanced skills that 
will rest upon the foundation built in the grades. A high school 
teacher of English should certainly have command of skills be- 
yond those explained in the secondary school text books. When a 
bright child ventures into a construction that the text books for 
his grade have not provided for, his teacher should be able to 
guide him. This sort of guidance should not be left to chance, 
but should be specifically prepared for. 


Each of us must always keep in mind the essentials—not 
the minimum essentials for the specific grade, but the absolute 
essentials, such as clearness. We must teach those essentials pur- 
posely in every grade. Everything we teach in language arts can 
be a step in the development of one or more of those essentials 
if we teach every lesson so as to make the best use of preceding 
steps and so as to prepare most effectively for those to follow. 

When a child in the elementary grades learns, for instance, 
how to use words in a series and how to construct compound 
predicates, he is gradually forming a concept of what kinds of 
thoughts should be connected with and. Experience with com- 
pound sentences expands the concept. When he meets complex 
sentences, his concept is modified by his learning about more 
and more kinds of thoughts that should not be connected with 
and. Long before he ever hears the word parallelism in relation 
to sentence structure he has acquired a “feeling” for it—unless 
he has been allowed to violate some principles of parallelism that 
are not taken up in the text books used in his grade. Perhaps only 
the child who gets beyond the textbook has to be watched for 
errors in parallelism while he is still in grammar school, but 
some other types of error may become firmly fixed at that time. 


I am not advocating that teachers present advanced con- 
structions to elementary pupils, but merely suggesting that they 
be on the alert to devise methods for luring the children away 
from constructions that they cannot handle. I suggest also that 
they avoid using methods which will eventually be harmful, even 
though they may seem to have an immediately beneficial effect. 
A certain teacher “cured” her pupils of the habit of punctuating 
fragments as if they were sentences, by telling the class, “Never 
begin a sentence with where, when, or who.” As if by magic her 
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pupils stopped writing “My dog came. When I called him!” For 
years afterward, however, those pupils persisted in writing 
sentences like this one: “My dog is very obedient, when I call him 
he always comes.” Some of them graduated from high school 
still firmly believing that no sentence should ever begin with 
where, when, or who—and still writing comma splices. 


Perhaps teachers on higher levels are also fostering erron- 
eous ideas. Perhaps we are neglecting some of the most important 
phases of good writing. According to the criticisms coming from 
the colleges, we are wasting time on irrelevancies and nonessen- 
tials. 


We teachers of English in high school may think that those 
in college do not understand what we have taught and why we 
have taught it. In that case should we not explain without re- 
sentment and without rationalization that the average high 
school student is not interested in sentence structure as such and 
that he will not work to learn effective expression if he is not 
allowed to write or speak about things that he is interested in? If 
the college professors understood why we teach the language 
skills in meaningful situations rather than in a vacuum, they 
might refrain from tossing at us their favorite epigram—‘Just 
teach the boys to write a sentence. They can learn for them- 
selves how to dial a telephone and how to behave on a date.” 
(Recently I heard this retort to that bit of advice—“Some colleges 
seem not to care what their young men do on a date as long as 
they do it in perfect English.’’) 


No doubt we high school teachers have brought upon our- 
selves some of the criticism that we are receiving from teachers 
on the college level. Without abandoning our aim of helping stu- 
dents to become well adjusted members of society as well as 
writers of effective sentences, perhaps we should resolve not to 
let the meaningful situation run away with the lesson in English. 
Let us also find out where we fall short in teaching the compo- 
sition skills and learn to do better. 


To judge from the College Entrance Examination Board’s 
recent achievement tests in English, we must teach our college- 
bound students to sort out their thoughts, to see how they are 
related, and to express them clearly in sentences that show their 
exact relation. Although this requirement is not so simple as it 
sounds, surely it is not unreasonable. 


The last time I attended a panel, the speakers on various 
grade levels took pot shots at each other from the platform; there 
was no opportunity for general discussion. Let’s skip the sniping 
and get down to questions and answers at this first Summer 
Workshop of the New York State English Council. 
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INTEGRATION AS AN OUTCOME OF CURRICULUM PLANNING 
Frederick H. Stutz* 


The curriculum of a school may be described as the total pat- 
tern of learning experiences planned for and supervised by the 
school staff. To provide an orderly framework for this pattern 
of experiences, the school follows a program of studies, and pre- 
pares or borrows courses of study, resource units, and a variety 
of instructional materials. In the effort to insure adequate mini- 
mum standards for learning experiences, state authorities pre- 
pare, distribute, and encourage the use of outlines, units, biblio- 
graphical sources, and the like. It is apparent at the outset, then, 
that integration in curriculum terms is a fairly complex process: 
there can be an integration of experiences for learners, for ex- 
ample, a bringing together in some sensible pattern, of reading 
experiences; there can be an integration of elements of separate 
programs of studies or of elements of separate courses of study; 
integration may be achieved by providing for greater continuity 
of instruction, for a more sensible sequence of learning experi- 
ences from kindergarten to college. Integration may be attempted 
by a few teachers, by a department, by a school staff, or by a 
state department of education. 


The Commission on the English Curriculum of the National 
Council of Teachers of English has this to say concerning in- 
tegration with other portions of the school program: 


Many of the experiences offered in . . . local curricula involve the in- 
tegration of the language arts with other subjects and with other experi- 
ences of the school day. Association of literature and expression with the 
fine arts is inevitable. Motive for expression and reading often comes from 
interest in nature, science, or invention, or from pursuit of problems in 
social studies. Concern with family life relates English to home economics. 
School clubs and class activities depend for their success upon the skill 
with which students discuss and plan together. Learning in all areas is lim- 
ited or enhanced by skill in reading and expression. Such relationships 
should be studied in detail in individual schools and should be carefully 
planned for the enrichment of the curriculum. 


I trust that all of us will agree with the Commission’s con- 
tention that the language arts are integral to learning in other 
subjects. In fact, we might go one step further and stress the im- 
portance of language to the study of mathematics; studies of 
mathematical deficiencies reveal as a frequent source of diffi- 
culty the inability to read problems. I will also assume that we 
can share the Commission’s view that relationships between 
subjects should be studied and planned for in the local school sit- 
uation. It is appropriate, then, for us to consider the ways in 
which further integration can be achieved. 

I wish to discuss the problem in general curriculum terms, 
leaving for you, who are the specialists, questions relating to 
application of principles to practical situations in the language 


*Professor of Secondary Education, Cornell University. A contribution made to the 1955 
Council Summer Workshop held at Cornell University. 
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arts. In approaching the problem, I plan to consider: (1) the 
working relations of members of a school staff; (2) integration 
as attempted through study of aims of instruction and of learn- 
ing experiences; (3) integration as attempted by school-wide 
planning to provide for experiences; (4) the unified or core pro- 
gram; and (5) coordination of learning experiences in two or 
more separate courses of study. 


In considering the subject of integration, I have found the 
following sources to be particularly helpful, and recommend them 
to you: 


The English Language Arts. Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
(Appleton-Century Crofts, 1952). 

Teaching Secondary English. DeBoer, Kaulfers, and Miller. 
(New York, McGraw-Hill, 1951) Chapter 14, “English in the 
Unified Studies Course”. 

The Curriculum. Chester McNerney (New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1953). Chapters 4 & 5, “Elementary Language Development” 
and “Advanced Language Development”. 

Curriculum Improvement In Public School Systems. H. T. Cas- 
well and Associates. (New York, Columbia Univ., 1950). 


Working relations of the staff. 


At the very heart of the problem of integration of cur- 
riculum experiences is the degree of success achieved by a school 
staff in working together. I am continually surprised and disap- 
pointed to find how little professional communication there is 
among teachers. In a school where teachers may have fine social 
relationships, these teachers will know almost nothing about each 
others’ classes, and will rarely discuss educational aims and total 
learning experiences in an analytical fashion. On the other hand, 
there are numerous encouraging examples of faculties which have 
faced up to curriculum problems realistically and in a fine spirit 
of cooperation. 


Some of the steps in establishing good working relationships 
are these: 


1. Teachers can get into the habit of meeting frequently to 
discuss curricular problems. Such meetings can be infor- 
mal and can also achieve a social purpose, or these meet- 
ings can be formally planned by faculty and administra- 
tion. 

2. Each teacher can become reasonably familiar with the 
course of study in each of the parts of the program of 
study. For newer teachers especially, this overview of 
the curriculum, if not provided for in student teaching, 
should come on the job. For the administration, this step 
suggests that copies of each course of study be in the 
hands of each member of the staff. 
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3. Teachers in each subject field can explain to others how 
their particular course of study is taught, to what de- 
gree emphasis is given, to the several topics, and where 
the course seems to provide experiences which are sim- 
ilar to those offered in other subjects. This sort of orien- 
tation can take place in informal or formal meetings of 
the staff, preferably the latter. 

2. Teachers can undertake, jointly, and with the counseling 
staff, to explain to students the full scope and sequence 
of the program of studies. 

5. There can be exchange of information and ideas, both in- 
formally and formally, between teachers at the elemen- 
tary, junior high school, and senior high school levels. 
Each teacher in a school system needs an overview of the 
sequence of experiences offered students from kinder- 
garten to grade twelve. For college-bound students, teach- 
ers should have a fairly clear picture of the collegiate 
program of studies which each is planning to follow. 

6. Because this type of in-service study is both serious and 
taxing of time and skill, school systems should encourage 
it by providing the funds, time, and salary rewards de- 
served by participants. Informal associations, and these 
are very important, cannot be officially recognized, but 
the more formal type of curriculum study ought to be as 


worthy of compensation as is teaching or directing stu- 
dent activities. 


Study of aims and of learning experiences. 


Basically, integration must be considered in terms of the 
aims of instruction as expressed in learning outcomes. What we 
are looking for is, of course, a complete and meaningful pattern 
of learning experiences for students. Now it is perfectly true 
that a group of teachers can use months of time on the determina- 
tion of philosophy and aims, and that this expenditure of time 
may be more valuable in terms of improved working relations 
than in terms of practical curriculum analysis. But if a staff 
can define instructional aims as learning experiences, and can 
specify and detail these experiences carefully, it is reasonable 
to believe that the expenditure of time will be justified by provi- 
sion for better curricular materials. Steps involved in this process 
are: 

1. A staff can study the existing program of studies to de- 
termine the range of experiences now being offered. 

Comparisons with other representative programs of 

studies are in order. 

2. Astaff will want to use several means to ascertain those 
curricular experiences which should be provided. Among 
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the steps to be taken here are: 

survey of the expressed needs of learners 

follow up studies with high school graduates 

consensus of teaching staff as to significant experiences 
which should be provided 

study of capacities and interests of students at each de- 
velopmental level 

consensus of adult judgments, other than these of pro- 
fessional staff, as to significant educational expe- 
ences 

38. A staff will want to redefine instructional aims, ex- 
pressed in terms of learning outcomes, on the basis of the 
findings thus obtained. 


4. A staff will need to survey recent scholarship in each 
of the content fields (i.e. language arts), in order to find 
new resources for teaching. 


School-wide attack on a single curriculum problem. 


One approach to the integration of learning experiences, 
and one which does not involve the total attack previously sug- 
gested, is that of a school-wide attempt to meet a single curricu- 
lar problem. We can find illustrations in nearly every school of 
this sort of approach. A university reviews its total effort in 
the field of adult education; a high school devotes a year of study 
time to the problem of providing an effective series of learning 
experiences in conservation; spelling becomes the concern of all 
members of a junior high school staff; an elementary school 
staff concentrates on a new system of reporting to parents which 
will cut across traditional subject and skills lines and try to 
show total growth. Though this approach to curriculum revision 
is piecemeal, though integration is achieved for only one phase 
of the total program, yet such an attempt is a practical one, and 
can be supplemented in future years with similar measures in 
other aspects of the program. 


Certain cautions are advised in the school-wide attack on a 
single curricular problem: 


1. The problem should be one which is recognized by the 
entire staff as significant, which has elements common 
to several of the teaching fields, and which can be trans- 
lated into worthwhile learning experiences throughout 
the school program. Reading for enjoyment and for ap- 
preciation would seem to be a problem which meets these 
tests. 

2. The problem must be chosen and studied by the staff. 
Though administrators, counselors, and consultants may 
provide technical assistance, the problem in inception 
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and design must be furthered by those who will be asked 
to teach about the problem. 

3. The problem selected for attention need not be one which 
concerns a basic skill or an area of knowledge. Perhaps 
one school may wish to work on the problem of better 
care of such school property as textbooks. 


The unified or core program. 


In recent years, increasing attention has been given to uni- 
fied or core programs as a means of providing for curriculum 
integration. In the unified program, a number of units or topics 
or themes are developed, using content materials and techniques 
from two or more of the conventional subjects. Where a single 
junior high school teacher, perhaps a teacher of the language 
arts, teaches a core course, there is, in a very real sense, a con- 
tinuation of the elementary-school experience. The truest appli- 
cation of the unified program to the secondary school pattern is 
one in which several specialists teach separate sections of the 
program, and exchange sections in order to provide help in their 
respective specialties. In practice, most unified courses are taught 


by a single teacher, with occasional assistance from other spe- 
cialists. 


Because the unified course is probably the surest way to ob- 
tain integration of curricular experiences, I would recommend 
further experimentation with this type of program. We have little 
evidence to support a contention that core or unified courses are 
superior to the more conventional subject courses, but neither do 
we have evidence that they are inferior. In establishing core 
courses, the following cautions are in order: 

1. A course of this type should be planned to integrate 
learning experiences from two or more somewhat related 
fields of study. In approach, teachers should think of 
integrated experiences, not of a combination of content. 

2. Such a course will serve different ends and will produce 
different results than will a subject-centered course. 


Coordination of learning experiences in two courses. 


Teachers have regular opportunities to provide for integra- 
tion by coordinating the work of two courses of study. This sort 
of cooperative action to secure integration is so common in prac- 
tice that it deserves but brief attention. Yet, in many instances, 
teachers who recognize the need for integration through coordi- 
nation do little or nothing about it. The high school English 
teacher knows that the study of American literature is basic to 
a study of American history; he is not sure of the reading sug- 
gestions made to students by the history teacher; somehow he 
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and the history teacher have not taken the time to compare notes 
and to work out supplementary reading lists usable in both 
courses. More important, the two teachers have neglected to move 
for a sensible integration of learning experiences for students 
who take both courses. The same chance for integrated expe- 
riences goes by the board when the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture prepares his boys for speaking contests without benefit 
of the skill and experience of the language arts instructor. Much 
of this type of coordination among courses is a result of success- 
ful experiences by staff members in working together on larger, 
school-wide projects. 


I have tried to suggest some of the ways in which teachers 
can achieve integration of curricular experiences. It may be well 
to conclude with questions: 


1. Can the language arts — speaking, reading, writing, lis- 
tening, and so forth — be taught effectively by teachers 
with training and experience in other fields? 


If not, then how can we make a school-wide attack on a 
problem such as improvement in theme writing? 


2. What are some possibilities for a unified or core pro- 
gram built around units in the language arts? 


8. How can the individual teacher initiate and carry 
through efforts to coordinate learning experiences in 
two or more courses, including his own? 


4. As a faculty works on curriculum problems, a number 

of perplexing questions present themselves: 

how to determine the significant learning experiences to 
be planned for within the school program 

how to provide for each of these experiences within the 
program of studies and the program of student ac- 
tivities 

how to select from the great body of subject material 
those elements of content which will provide the 
desired experiences 

how to relate the curriculum experiences with the other 
life experiences of young people 





“Opportunities for Wider Reading Experience” was the title of a talk 
by Dorothy E. Cooke, New York State Education Department, at a Lewis 
County teachers conference held in Lowville in September. 


“Unity in the School Program,” an address by Strang Lawson to the 
September Madison County teachers conference in Hamilton, included at- 
tention to English as a unifying force. 
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COMMUNICATION: NECESSARY SYNTHESIS 
Hans Gottschalk* 


Our subject can and should be developed both theoretically 
and practically. If one were to develop it on the theoretical level, 
one might well begin with the communication process and the 
various subject fields essential to it, from the psychology of the 
communicator at one end, to audience psychology at the other, 
including the cultural climate in which it takes place. Arriving 
at the common ground of which we speak is certainly in part a 
matter of arriving at what in each component field is essential 
to the whole process, not basic only to a particular skill. 


A second theoretical take-off point might well be the current 
status of communications. For example, the present preponder- 
ance of visual and auditory images might suggest that reading 
and writing need comparatively little attention. Actually such 
preponderance points up the urgent need for inductively ascer- 
taining the extent to which each skill is usable in various types 
of situations. Or, consider the ever increasing specialization in 
the contributory fields of communication, say linguistics, social 
psychology, speech pathology. To such necessary specialization, 
communication is a natural and complementary synthesis, not an 
artificial defense against social fragmentation. 

A third theoretical approach might start with the core of all 
our communicating, the mind, which ceaselessly translates and 
transliterates among all the skills and media, both verbal and 
non-verbal. Its product, thought, and the individual’s communica- 
tion thereof are in turn both consciously and subconsciously rep- 
resentative of the whole person, whose integrity is every which 
way subjected to the adaptability demanded by a host of social 
pressures. 

But our subject can also be approached from its practical 
side, as I should like to do now. 

I recall vividly our exciting weekly staff meetings at Iowa 
ten years ago in the early days of its Communication Skills 
program. There was little talk of theory and common ground, 
except that growing out of the practical problem of unifying 
the skills in our teaching as we saw them completely unified 
in daily life. 

In 1950 at Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire we set up 
a Freshman Communication syllabus from which I should like to 
read a sentence or two. 

“This course aims to train the student in clear thinking 
and in the clear and effective expression of his thoughts through 
Reading, Writing, Speaking and Listening as inter-dependent 


*State University Teachers College, Geneseo. A contribution to the 1955 Conference panel on 
“Communication—Common Ground and Special Skills.” 
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facets of communication. It aims further to achieve adaptability 
in communication, based on an awareness of individual ethical 
responsibility in every communication situation.” 


The gem metaphor was assuredly not the best one possible, 
but it at least reflected the synthesis. In the course we tried to 
orient students in the interdependence of the skills and their 
relationship to thinking, and to interweave the skills as much 
as possible in discusson and assignment, while at the same time 
taking up each one quite separately. Only now and then did we 
reach substantial blending in our classrooms. But we kept trying, 
knowing that hundreds of other departments were doing like- 
wise; knowing, too, that the essential unity became more evi- 
dent with every gradual disclosure. 


A year ago last Fall circumstances brought me back to New 
York City, where during the second semester I taught 12th 
year Core (Social Science and English) at the New Lincoln 
School. In giving my seniors a review of English for their College 
Entrance Board examinations, I seemed to get reasonably re- 
warding results in punctuation by teaching it simultaneously in 
all the skills, using logic as the unifying principle. Other areas 
followed by way of trial; methods of development, transition, 
some cases of spelling and usage. 


Now I am engaged in establishing for myself as nearly as 
possible, the most helpful proportion, interrelationship, and order 
among the skills and logic in the teaching of the unusual Hand- 
book items. Some of the results will doubtless be generally ap- 
plicable, some surely of only personal practicability. 


Finally, without wishing to get involved in the semantics of 
definition, I should like to say a word for self-communication, 
not as practice in the various skills (not, that is, as a more 
comprehensive version of the self-question method of study), 
but for purely personal mastery of matter and even for self- 
delight. Helping some students attain a relatively objective, 
self-conscious awareness of the communication process working 
within them, has evidently been one of the best bases for college 
work I have been able to provide, judging from subsequent 
testimony. 


In conclusion, then, I see our task of defining more precisely 
the common ground of communication as still a long-term one, 
both in theory and practice, throughout which we need to main- 
tain a reasoned balance between our collective endeavors and 
our individual thinking and teaching. 
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Educational Testing Service is preparing a new series of 35-minute 
essay tests of writing. Graded sets of students’ responses will be provided, 
constituting a “composition scale” upon which the teacher can grade her 
students’ papers. Normative data to be supplied by ETS will be related 
to companion objective tests, 

* + * 

The American Association of University Women offers a $1,500 
scholarship to a New York State teacher who wishes to proceed to graduate 
study. Applications should be made to Miss K. Florence Morrissey, State 
University Teachers College, New Fredonia, New York. 

* o * * 

The New York State Speech Association Convention will be held 

March 23-24 at the Arlington Hotel, Binghamton. 





Rand McNally & Company takes great pleasure in announcing 
the publication of a new, beautiful twelfth-grade literature book 
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